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3. AITumption; claim to notice. 

Defpife not thefc few enfuing pages ; for never was any 
thing of this pretence more ingenuoufly imparted. Evelyn. 

4. Claim true or falfe. 

Spirits in ourjuft pretences arm’d 
Fell with us. _ Milton. 

Primogeniture cannot have any pretence to a right of folely 
Inheriting property or power. Locke c 

5. Shakefpeare ufes this word with more affinity to the original 
Latin, for fomething threatened, or held out to terrify. 

I have conceived a moft faint negleCt of late, which I have 
rather blamed as my own jealous curiofity, than as a very 
pretence and purpofe of unkindnefs. Shakefp. 

In the great hand of God I (land, and thence 
Againft the undivulg’d pretence I fight 
Of treas’nous malice. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He hath writ this to feel my affection for your honour, and 
to no other pretence of danger. Shakefp. King Lear. 

To PRETE'ND. V. a. [prestendo , Lat. pretendre , Fr.] 

1. To hold out ; to ftretch forward. This is mere Latinity, 
and not ufed. 

Lucagus, to lalh his horfes, bends 
Prone to the wheels, and his left foot pretends. Drydcn. 

2. To portend ; to forefliow. Not in ufe. 

All thefc movements feemed to be pretended by moving of 
the earth in Suflex. Hayward. 

3. To make any appearance of having ; to allege falfcly. 

This let him know. 

Left wilfully tranfgreffing he pretend 
Surprifal. _ Milton. 

What rcafon then can any man pretend againft religion, 
when it is fo apparently for the benefit, not only of human 
focietv, but of every particular perfon. Lillotfon. 

4. To (now hypocritically. 

’Tis their intereft to guard themfclves from thofe riotous 
effects of .pretended zeal, nor is itlefs their duty. D. of Piety. 

g To hold out as a delufive appearance ; to exhibit as a cover 
of fomethihg hidden. This is rather Latin. 

Warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth ; left that too heav’nly form, pretended 
To hcllifh falfhood, fnare them. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

6. To claim. In this fenfe we rather fay, pretend to. 

Chiefs Ihall be grudg'd the part which they pretend. Dry. 
Are they not rich ? what more can they pretend ? Pope. 

To Pre'tend. v. n. 

l. To put in a claim truly or falfely. It is feldom ufed without 
fhade of cenfure. 

What peace dan be, where both to one pretend ? 

But they more diligent, and we more ftrong. ^ Drydcn. 
In thofe countries that pretend to freedom, princes are fub- 
je£l to thofe laws which their people have chofen. Swift. 

1. To prefume on ability to do any thing; to profefs prefurop- 
tuoufly. 

Of the ground of rednefs in this fea are we not fully fatis- 
fied ; for there is another red fea, whofe name we pretend 
not to make out from thefe principles. Brown. 

Prete'nder. n.f [from pretend.] One who lays claim to 
any thing. 

'The prize was difputcd only till you were fecn ; now all 
pretenders have withdrawn their claims. Drydcn. 

Whatever victories the fcvcral pretenders to the empire ob¬ 
tained over one another, they are recorded on coins without 
the leaft reflection. Mdifon on Ancient Medals. 

The numerous pretenders to places would never have becn 
kept in order, if expectation had been cut oft. Swift. 

To juft contempt ye vain pretenders fall. 

The people’s fable and the fcorn of all. Pope. 

Pretenders to philolbphy or good fenfe grow fond of this 

fort of learning. _ , . Watts ' 

Pretendingly, adv. [from pretending.] Arrogantly; pre- 

^Thave? particular reafon to look a little pretendingly at 

prefent. . Ce f r f n Pr “ U ' 

Prete'nsion. n.f [pretenfo , Lat. pretention , hr.J 

1. Claim true or falfe. 

But if to unjuft things thou doft pretend, 

Ere they begin, let thy pretenftons end. Denham. 

Men indulge thofe opinions and practices, that favour their 
pretenftons. , ^ Ef range. 

The commons demand that the confuHhip fhould lie m 
common to the pretenftons of any Roman. Swift. 

2 . Fictitious appearance. A Latin phrafe or fenfe. 

This was but an invention and pretenfton given out by the 

Spaniards. . , . . . 

Pre'ter. n.f. [prater, Lat.] A particle, which prefixed to 
words of Latin original, fignifies 

Pre'terimperfect. adj. In grammar, denotes tlietenlc not 

PRE'TE^fr. adj. [preterit, Fr. prateritus , Lat.] Paft. 

Prfteri'tioN. n.f. [freterition, Fr. from preterit. \ 1 he act 

of going paft; tlie ftate of being paft: 

Pre'teritness. n.f. [from preterit.] State of being paft; 
not prefence; not futurity. 
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We cannot conceive a preteritnefs ftill backwards in i n fj. 
nitum, that never was prefent, as we can an endlefs futurity* 
that never will be prefent; fo that though one is potentially 
infinite, yet neverthelefs the other is poiitively finite : and this 
reafoning doth not at all affeCt the eternal exiftence of the 
adorable divinity, in whofe invariable nature there is no paft 
nor future. Bentley's Sermons. 

Preti rla'psed. adj. [pralerlapfus, Lat.] Paft and gone. 

We look with a fuperltitious reverence upon die accounts 
of preterlapfcd ages. Glanvilts Scepf. 

Never w > there fo much of either, in any preterlapfed nge[ 
as in this. IValker. 

Preterlegal, adj. [preier and legal.] Not agreeable to 
law. 

I expedied fomc evil cuftoms preterlegal, and abufes per- 
fonal, had been to be removed. King Charles. 

Pretermission, n.f. [pretermiffion, Fr. prastermij/io, Lat.] 
The act of omitting. 

To Pretermi't. v. a. [prartermitto, Lat.] Topafsby. 

The fees, that are tcrmly given to thefe deputies, for re- 
compence of their pains, 1 do purpofely pretermit ; becaufe 
they be not certain. Bacon. 

PRE'TERNATURAL. adj. [prater and natural.] Different 
from what is natural; irregular. 

We will enquire into thecaufe of this vile and preternatural 
temper of mind, that fhould make a man pleafe himfelf with 
that, which can no ways reach thofe faculties, which nature 
has made the proper feat of pleafure. South's Sermons. 

That form, which the earth is under at prefent, is preter¬ 
natural, like a ftatue made and broken again. Burnet. 

Pre'ternaturally, adv. [from preternatural.] In a man¬ 
ner different from the common order of nature. 

Simple air, pretcrnaturally attenuated by heat, will make 
itfelf room, and break and blow up all that which refifteth 
it. Bacon's Nat. Bijl. 

Pre'ternaturalness. n. f. [from preternatural.] Manner 
different from the order of nature. 

■'Pre'terperfect. adj. [preeteritum perfeftttm, Lat.] Agram- 
matical term applied to die tcnic which denotes time ablolutely 
paft. 

The fame natural averfion to loquacity has of late made a 
conliderablc alteration in our language, by clofuig in one fyl- 
lablethe termination of our pre ter per fea tenfe, as drown’d, 
walk’d, for drowned, walk 'd. Addifcn's Spectator. 

Pre terpluperfect. adj. [preeteritum plufquam perfaum, 
Lat.] The grammatical epithet for the tenfe denoting time 
relatively paft, or paft before fome other paft time. 

Prf.te'xt. 71. f. [ pratextus, Lat. pretexte , I'r.J Pretence; 
falfe appearance ; falfe allegation. 

My pretext to /trike at him admits 

A good conftruction. Shakefp. Coriolanusi 

Under this pretext , the means he fought 

To'ruin fuch whofe might did much exceed 

I-Iis pow’r to wrong. Daniels CivillVar. 

As chymifts gold from brafs by fire would draw, 

Pretexts are into treafon forg’d by law. Denham. 

I lliall not fay with how much, or how little pretext of rea¬ 
fon they managed thofe difputcs. Decay of Piety. 

They fuck the blood of thofe they depend upon, under a 
pretext of fervice and kindnels. B Ef range. 

Pre'tor. n.f. [prator, Lat. pretest'-, Fr.] The Roman judge. 
It is now fonietiines taken for a mayor. 

Good Cinna, take this paper; 

And look you lay it in the pretor's chair. Shakejp. 

Porphyrius, whom you Egypt’s pretor made, 

Is come from Alexandria to your aid. Dryden. 

An advocate, pleading the caufe of his client before one 0 
the pretors, could only produce a Angle witnefs, *" a P ol “ 
where the law required two. Spectator, N 55 • 

Pretorian. adj. [pretorianus, Lat. pretorien, rr.j Ju ici > 
cxercifed by the pretor. . . n, T . 

The chancery had the pretorian power for equity; tnc 1 
chamber had the cenforian power for offences. , 

Pre ttily, adv. [from pretty.] Neatly ; elegantly; P S* 
without dignity or elevation. 

How prettily the young Twain feems to wain t ,, 

The hand was fair before. Shakefp. Wt trs 

One faith prettily ; in the quenching of the flamc ° L 
ftilcnt ague, nature is like people that come to quen ^ 

of a houfe ; fo bufy, as one letteth another. 

Children, kept out of ill company, take a pride to » 
themfelves prettily, after the faflnon of others. .• - lty; 

Pre'ttiness. n.f. [from pretty.] Beauty withou 5 - 

neat elegance without elevation. In the ox, 

There is goodlinefs in the bodies of animals, . j ion> 
greyhound and flag; or inajefty and ftatelinefs, ^. 0 r 

horfc, eagle and cock ; grave awfulncfs, as .. f 0 p birds i 
elegancy and prettinrfs , as in lefler dogs and mo J/hurt* 

all which are feveral modes of beauty. , mo n£# ** 

Thofe drops of prettinef, fcattermgly fpnnkled a 
creatures, were defigned to defecate and ex 
tions, not to inveigle or detain our paffions. pRETT^ 1 
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PRETTY, adj. [praer, finery, Sax. pretto, Italian; prdt, prat- 
tigh, Dutch.] 

1. Neat; elegant; pleafing without furprife or elevation. 

Of thefe the idle Greeks have many pretty tales. Raleigh. 
They found themfelves involved in a train of miftakes, by 
taking up fome pretty hypothefis in philofdphy. JVattt. 

i. Beautiful without grandeur or dignity. 

The pretty gentleman is the moft complaifartt creature in 
the world, and is always of my mind. Spectator. 

3. It is ufed in a kind of diminutive contempt in poetry, and 
in converfation : as, a pretty fellow indeed/ 

A pretty talk ; and fo I told the fool. 

Who needs muft undertake to pleafe by rule. Dryden. 

He’ll make a pretty figure in a triumph. 

And ferve to trip before the victor’s chariot. Addifon. 

4. Not very fmall. This is a vefy vulgar ufe. 

A knight of Wales, with /hipping and fome pretty com¬ 
pany, did go to difeover thofe parts. Abbot. 

Cut off the ftalks of cucumbers, immediately after their 
bearing, clofe by the earth, and then caft a pretty quantity of 
earth upon the plant, and they will bear next year before the 
ordinary time. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

1 would have a mount of fome pretty height, leaving the 
wall of the enclofure breaft high. Bacon’s Ejfays. 

Of this mixture we put a parcel into a crucible, and fufrcred 
it for a pretty while to continue red hot. Boyle. 

A weazlc a pretty way off flood leering at him. L'Ejlr. 
Pre'tty. adv. In fome degree. This word is ufed before 
adverbs or adjeCtivcs to intend their fignification: it is lefs 
than very. 

't he world begun to be pretty well /locked with people, 
and human indultry drained thofe unhabitable placfcs. Burnet. 

I /hall not enquire how far this lofty method may advance 
the reputation of learning; but I am pretty fure ’tis no 
great addition to theirs who ufe it. Collier. 

A little voyage round the lake took up five days, though 
the wind was pretty fair for us all the while. Addifon. 

I have a fondnefs for a projeCt, and a pretty tolerable genius 
that way myfelf. Addifon's Guardian, N« 107. 

Thefe colours were faint and dilute, unle/s the light was 
trajeaed obliquely; for by that means they became pretty 

Newton’s Opticks. 

This writer every where infinuates, and, in one place, 
pretty plainly profeffes himfelf a fincere chriftian. Atterbury. 

The copper halfpence are coined by the publick, and every 
piece worth pretty near the value of the copper. Swift. 

The firft attempts of this kind were pretty modeft. Baker. 
To PRE'VAIL. v. n. [prevaloir, Fr. pravalcre, Lat.] 
i» To be in force; tohavceffea; to have power; to have in¬ 
fluence. 

This cuftoih makes the fhort-fighted bigots, and the wa¬ 
rier fcepticks, as far as it prevails. Locke. 

2. To overcome; to gain the fuperiority. With on or upon * 
fometimes over or againft. 

They that were your enemies, arc his, 

And have prevail'd as much in him as you. Shakefp. 

Nor is it hard for thee to preferve me amidft the unjull ha¬ 
tred and jealoufnefs of too many, which thou haft fuffered to 
prevail upon me. ' King Charles. 

\ told you then he fhould prevail, and fpced 
On his bad errand. Milton. 

The millcnium prevailed long again/? the truth upon the 
ftrength of authority. Decay of PJe( 

While Malbro’s cannon thus prevails by land, 

Britain’s fea-chicfr by Anna’s high command, 

Refiftlcfs o’er the Thulcan billows ride. Blackmorc. 

Thus fong could prevail 
O'er death and o'er hell, 

A conqueft how hard and how glorious ; 

Though fate had faft bound her 
With Styx nine times round her, 
y mufick and love were victorious. Pope 

This kingdom could never prevail again/I the united power 
of England Wr. 

3. 10 gain influence ; to operate effectually. 

4 - t o perfuade or induce by entreaty. It has with, upon or on 
before the perfon perfuaded. 

With minds obdurate nothing prevaileth , as well they that 
preach, as they that read unto fuch, /hall ftill have caufe to 
complain wnh the prophets of old, who will give credit unto 
our teaching? Hooker, b. v . f 22 . 

lie was prevailedwith to reflrain the earl of Briftol upon 
tus hilt arrival. /v \ 

.... , . , Clarendon. 

l ne ferpent with me 
Perfuafively have fo prevaiPd, that I 
Have alfo ta/led. Milton 

1 hey are more in danger to go out of the way, who are 
rnarcbmg under the condud of a guide, that it is an hundred 

and S bklr ? L htm ’ tha " he ,hat has "°<y« taken a flop, 

way. ^ ' er t0 be P> united on to enquire after the right 

fo Jn« Cre T f ? Ur r ° ns of ar g uments th at men, in theif rea- 
: ° S Wltil others, make ufe of tv prevail on them, Locke. 
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The gods pray 

He would refume the conduCl of the day. 

Nor let the world be loft in endle/s night ; 

Prevail'd upon at laft, again he took 
The harnefs’d deeds, that /till with horror /hook. Addif 
Upon affurances of revolt, the queen was prevailed with 
to fend her forces upon that expedition. Swift. 

Prevail upon fome judicious friend to be your conftant 
hearer, and allow him the utmoft freedom. Swift. 

Prevailing, adj. [from prevail.] Predominantj having 
moft influence. 

Probabilities, which crofs men’s appetites and prevailing 
paffions, run tlie fame fate : let never fo much probability 
hang on one fide of a covetous man’s reafoning, and money 
on the other, it is ea(y to forefee which will outweigh. Locke. 
Save the friendlefs infants from oppreffion ; 

Saints /hall alfift thee with prevailing prayers. 

And warring angels combat on thy Tide. Rowe. 

Prevai'lMent. n.f. [from ■ revail.] Prevalence. 

Me/Iengers 

Of ftrong prevai/ment in unharden’d youth. Shakefp. 

Prevalence. In. J. [prevalence, Fr. pravalentia, low Lat. J 
PreValency. j Superiority; influence; predominance. 

The duke better knew, what kind of arguments were of 
prevalence with him. Clarendon. 

Others finding that, in former times, many churchmen 
were employed in the civil government, imputed their want¬ 
ing of thefe ornaments their predeceffors wore, to the power 
and prevalency of the lawyers. Clarendon. 

Animals, whofe foreleg, fupply the ufe of arms, hold, if 
hot an equality in both, a pnvalency oft times in the other. 

Brown's Vulgar ErrourSi. 
Why, fair one, would you not rely 
On real'on’s force with beauty’s join’d ; 

Could I their prevalence deny, 

I muft at once be deaf and blind. Priori 

Leaft of all does this precept imply, that we /hould com¬ 
ply with any thing that the prevalence of corrupt fa/hion has 
made reputable Ragers > s Sermons. 

Prevalent, adj. [prasvalens, Lat.] Victorious ; gaining fu¬ 
periority. ° 5 

Brennus told the Roman ambaffadors, that prevalent arms 
were as good as any title, and that valiant men might ac¬ 
count to be their own as much as they could get. Raleigh. 
On the foughten field, 

Michael and his angels prevalent encamping. Milton. 
The conduct of a peculiar providence made the inftruments 
ot that great defign prevalent and victorious, and all thofe 
mountains of oppofition to become plains. South's Sermons 
2. Predominant; powerful. 

Eve ! fcafily may faith admit, that all 
The good which we enjoy, from heav’n defeends; 

Put, that from us ought /hould afeend to hcav’n, 

00 prevalent, as to concern the mind 
Of God high-bleft; or to incline his will; 

Hard to belief may feem. Milton's Par. Loft. 

I his was the moft received and prevalent opinion, when I 
p.^ r . a brought my collection up to London. ? 
Prevalently [fromprevalent.] Powerfully; forcibly. 

The ev mng-ftar fo falls into the main, 7 

To ^RI^ATF 0 " 0 P reva t f ’f ,t fy bri S.ht. Prior. 

Fr 1 TnrJci A T E ' -ui ti ,r ‘? varicor > Lat - prevariquer % 
■rr- J 1 o cavil; to quibble ; to ihuffle. * 

■ r* WS ar f either difannulled or quite prevaricated through 
change and alteration of times, yet they' are good in them- 

r P ™ltT’i C ? eS f X ^ h!s own tmderftanding, and tan{ot 
f confider the ftrength, and difeern the evidence of ar- 
gumentations againft his defires. p 

truft ir" helP ' d r hi T° ,his ci “ tio "- 1 *«<• !>« will never 
tha, he be ‘ Kr ° f ‘ S ft 

r h C :^„ t r?a E m e 1 ? 5 SZ SN'r on 8 " t % t 

Prevaricator, n r •. , Add fon s Freeholder. 

from prevaricate.] A caviller 47 ;“1 /h’uffler ^ tVancateur * Fr * 

R preventive. T ^ La ‘0 Preceding; going before ; 

From the mercy-feat above 

The ftonv fr 3Ce t efce " diil S> ha ^ remov’d 
1 he ftony from their hearts, and made new fle/h 

Regenerate grow inftead. Mb on's Par T a 

To P REVE ne. .. m [f io, Lati] ^ L °S- 

n . V, th ^ lndul gent care 

" nh ° iri ^ 
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